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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


1E MOTHER AND DAUGHTER LAND. 
Alexandria, District of Columbia, December 1229. 

Dear sin—The liberality and loftiness of sentiment by 
which the following original poem, from the muse of Samuel 
T. Coleridge, is characterised, give it a claim to the perusal, 
and its author to the respect and affection of the American 
people. Hence I request for it a place in your interesting 
paper, together with the subjoined production of my humble 
muse in reply to it. 

Apprehensive that if she had been consulted, her delicacy 
might have contravened my wishes on the subject, I transmit 
the poem for publication without having solicited Miss Bar- 
bour’s permission to do so, trusting that her kindness, and a 
suitable appreciation of my motives, will induce her to pardon 
the liberty I have taken. Very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 


TE 


Georee P. Morrts, Esq. 





Lines written in the common-place book of Miss Barbour, 
daughter of our late minister to England. 


Child of my muse! in Barbour’s gentle hand 
Go cross the main: thou seek’st no foreign land : 
*Tis not the clod beneath our feet we name 
Our country. Each heaven-sanctioned tic the same, 
Laws, manners, language, faith, ancestral! blood, 
Domestic honour, awe of womanhood ;— 
With kindling pride thou wilt rejoice to see 
Britain with elbow-room and doubly free ! 
Go seek thy countrymen! and if one scar 
Still linger of that fratricidal war, 
Look to the maid who brings thee from afar ; 
Be thou the olive leaf and she the dove, 
And say, I greet thee with a brother's love! 
Grove, Highgate, August 1829. 8S. T. CoLenripce. 


Response to the foregoing. 
Offspring of genius! welcome to our clime! 
We bail thee—messenger of truth sublime ! 
in countless bosoms here thy generous tone 
Shall find high thoughts congenial to thy own ; 
Shall gladden hearts whose free-born currents glow 
With pride that they from British fountains flow. 
Go forth where’er Columbia’s skies extend, 
And thou shalt find her greet thee as a friend ;— 
Convince her sons thou speak’ st Britannia’s voice, 
And thou shalt hear our hills and plains rejoice. 
Throughout the land for passport thou may’st claim 
Thy glorious birth—thy rich paternal fame ; 
For on the rolls of Albion’s living bards 
No loftier name commands our deep regards, 
Phan his whose spirit inthy numbers breathes, 
And wins from these green shores their fragrant wreaths. 
Enlightened thousands here, spell-bound and pale, 
Have felt his power in that blood-chilling tale 
The “ Mariner,” whose wild and wizard “ rhyme” 
Assures the heart that cruelty is crime! 
In visions kindled by the quenchless light 
His sun-orbed genius sheds o’er Blanc’s* proud height, 
Their fancies revel on that star-crowned pile, 
And see it clothed in heaven’s eternal smile ; 
Behold its peaks of everlasting snow, 
Its torrents freezing in their headlong flow, 
its scathed and shattered cliffs begirt with gloom 
its vales of verdure and perennial bloom ; 
And, burning with his own adoring fire, 
Invoke w ich bin the strains of nature’s lyre 
To sound th’ applause of that Almighty hand 
Which formed a world so beautiful and grand 
But whether soaring on Miltonian wing, 
His muse disports in light’s celestial spring, 
Its rainbows and its amaranths interweaves 
In vignettes to adorn her “ Sybil Leaves,”"— 
Attunes her harp where stars and seraphs shine, 
And sweeps its chords in praise of power divine ;— 
Ur stoops on graceful plumes to low lier themes, 
ind sings the charms of landscapes, groves, and streams, 
The joys that circle the domestic hearth, 
Where love is based on purity and worth, 
And passion’s wild and tender forms portrays 
In simple, glowing, and harmonious lays ;— 
Still, thousands here around her pages throng, 
‘To feast on thought, and drink her nectarine song. 
Hence, high-souled bard! the task was fitly thine, 
In beauty’s wreath, where kindly emblems twine, 


‘ed Hvaan befure eun-rige in the vale of Chamouny 








Danikt Bryay. | 


That hallowed pledge, the olive branch, to blend, 
In proof that Albion is Columbia's friend ; 
Is still, in feeling as she is in naime, 
A mother—proud to own a daughter's claim 
Henceforth between these kindred lands may wave,— 
Broad as the ocean-floods their shores that lave 
The flag of peace! For ever just and wise, 
| May all their contests be for virtue’s prize ! 

Bard of exalted heart, and chainless mind ! 
" Fraternal Coleridge ! lover of mankind ! 

Still send abroad the offspring of thy muse 
To teach man virtue, and enlarge his views 
| Bid her thy soul’s rich treasures still explore, 
| Bring forth to day and spread the precious ore 
| As round the earth her kindling light extends 
} May bigots learn to love and live as friends ; 
May Britons all partake her generous glow, 
And learn,—what even tyrant power shall know, - 
That here their brethren, happy, proud, and free 
Are lambs in peace, in war a stormy sea! 

And thou, Columbia! in thy growing might, 
Think on those names enshrined in glorious light 
Of martyrs, sages, bards, and patriot bands, 
Britannia’s sons! whose fame unwasting stands 
In pillared grandeur, beaming to the skies, 

And death’s and time’s oblivious power defies ;— 
Remember how, with pure and pious zeal, 

Through all the varying scenes of wo and weal 
Their noble charities, and works sublime, 

Have soothed affliction’s pangs, and battled crime 
And should the faults that England's splendours mar, 
Or lingering trace of “ fratricidal war,’’ 

One hostile passion in thy breast revive— 

Be great—and thence the vengeful demon drive ; 

Bid holier feelings in thy bosom wake,— 
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il Forgive her frailties for her virtues’ sake ; 
Hi And, while thou hold’st thy honour free from stain 
Be neither selfish, arrogant, nor vain. 
In proof of friendship, wear the flowery band 
By Albion’s bard consigned to beauty’s hand ; 
And still advancing in thy high career 
May’st thou, by nations loved,—to minstrels dear, — 
In glory’s star-encircled zenith shine— 
The light of earth—the theme of songs divine ! 
| — a —————— 
i 
i POPULAR TALES. 


A QUARTER OF AN HOUR TOO SOON. 


—_ 
BY HORACE SMITH 
—=— 
IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I! 
| ‘Te sight from Portsdown hill, as the morning broke, was 
|} incomparable—troops marching, flags streaming on tower and 


|| fort, signals fiving, guns firing, drums beating, and martial 


|| music rising on the gale; the sea, blue as indigo, covered over 
|| with volumes of canvass, rolling before the light like floating 
clouds : life, vivid, bustling, bold, was in every thing I saw, 
|heard, and felt. Heroes were round me: the men who had 
|| fought on every sea, the living trophies of St. Vincent, the 
| Nile, and Trafalgar. I was in a blaze of eagerness and ex 
|| pectancy, to the utter astonishment of my pacific fellow 
|| travellers; and the blaze was still more unmanageable, if that 
|; could be, when, on jumping from the coach at the door of the 
|| hotel, I almost jumped intothe middle of the nght wing of my 
| regiment, moving down to the water-side. I was on the best 
terms in the worid with the whole corps immediately. 

“ Fine sight this, sir,” said the lieutenant colonel, with bis 
|, foot on the beat’s gunwale : “in another quarter of an hour 
we shall be off, and then Portsmouth may put on mourning.” 

“Tam afraid you will find it rather dull,” said the major 
who had just received a war-office letter; “ your wing of the 
{ regiment, I see, does not arrive this week, and you mut wait 


fur the next convoy.” 

* A week !” said I, in trepidation 

“Or, say a month, if vou like,” was the reply. We shall 
probably have walked over half the peninsula before our light- 
bobs and grenadiers stand on the same parade again 

“ A month !" echoed the captain of grenadiers, a tine, dash 
ing Insh Hercules, to whom I took an instinctive liking. “Say 
six months, or a year, or, by Jove! the end of the world, or as 


| 
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i] 


| 
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| 


| much further as you like. 

‘\sula will be short and sweet 
|| and good, the business is done ; if they beat us, we come back, 
At all events, my voung 


‘and there is an end of the matte; 


| rapture with the regiment had imade me popular already ; 


| and stock tish ; 


friend, if you see nothing else in the course of the service, you 


|, will have it to say that you saw an embarkation,” 


1 did not require the general laugh that rounded this speech 
to stimulate me; but at once asked the colonel whether | 
might not embark then. The colonel paused, and had bi 
doubts, But likings and dislikings are chiefly mutual. M, 
and 
|| was tilted on board the transport, across glorious bright bil 
lows, that at every heave seemed to throw new life into me 
enjoyed every thing—the flutter of the sails, the roar 0! 
the surge, the brawlings of the shore-boats, the rattle of th 
jcordage, the very smell of the tar; novelty was in every sight 
and sound; andif I had seven times seven senses they would 
have been all kept busy aud delighted. A handsome dinner 
made only a pleasant pause in the pleascres of the deck ; and 
when I turned into my dog-hole at night, | would not have 
exchanged beds with a Sordanapalus 
The day had not done with me yet; it haunted me in m) 
sleep. For what are dreams, but the remnants and fag -end 
of the clothing of the mind during the waking hour; a dre: 
made of the same materials, only rendered a littie more gre 
tesque and piecemeal; u sort of Monmouth-street toilette, ir 
which the tatters and the finery are tossed together, and the 
' stray stores come forth like an Irish king—cloth of gold ove: 
the shoulders, but with neither shoe nor stocking! Recolle« 
tions full of the pomps and vanities of the last twelve hours 


thronged round my sleep; caparisoned horses, ships flagged 

and streamered from stem to stern, gold-laced heroes, beautic 
| blushing with charms irresistible and perpetual, banquets 

celestial, dances on earth, in the clouds, on the billows, that 
lay down, and covered themselves with all the colours of th: 
| rainbow, to make a fitting floor for my luxurious feet. Ny 
| thing could be more surprising than the scenc —except it 
change ; I had been quadmiling it in vision with an incompa 
rable partner, made tor me alone; and all was grace and gaiety 
when I suddenly saw the roses fly trom her cheek, the floo 
heave, and the whole host of quadrillers heave with it, The 
gambols of an earthquake were peaceable to the movement 
that followed: for every thing lifeless and living round u- 
seemed to be seized with a spirit of saliency. ‘The “element: 
themselves did dance 1 felt the buovaney of a thousan 
I was whirled, lifted up, carned away, partner iy 
I swept along, revelling with the 


| 


j, Wings. 

hand, immeasurable spaces 
‘loveliest of human dancers, bke a chain-shot from a gun, cut 
ting thagir at the rate of ten thousand miles a minute. At 
last a thunder bolt burst athwart me; my partner was tor 
from mv arms by a concussion that shook every nerve of my 
france, and | opened my eves, to find myself rolled out of my 
hammock on the floor, in the midst of a circle of sick an 
sulky vificers, and with my head in the hands of the surgeo: 
trving to stanch the blood from my temple 

The serene day had been succeeded by a gale The Lossiny 
of the transport had inspired my slumbers; and the last tac! 


{ 
i 


had roiled me out of my birth 

1 did mv best to enjoy the practic al joke of the new « lement 
whose treachery | had so seon experienced. But the greatest 
humorist among us Was not long proof against Hs might. The 
zephyr had become a breeze, the breeze raydly grew into « 
brisk gale. and the brisk gale still more rapidly into a storm 
To make the matter more sublime, we were still in the channe! 
a spot evidently intended by nature for seasoning this grea 
naval nation to the perils of salt water; for man may put a 
girdle round the world without meeting such another teache: 


|| We were led, pounded, and salted into living mummix 


drenched until the idea of dryness was extin 
guished among us; frozen all every feeling but that of hunges 
was gone: and thus, without food, fire, or sleep, hourly 
startled, wretches as we were, by the chance of being called 
to account for oar folly in tempting an element made only for 
sailors and other sea-monsters ; roused from our miserable ex 


|| perlment to sleep, by a yell of, “Shoals on the larboard !"’- 


“ Breakers on the starboard !’—“ Pumps choked !’—" Wate; 
gaining on the hold !’—we passed three full weeks of “ th: 
“glorious life of a sailor,” rocking like unruly children, in tho! 


Whatever happens in the penin- jj uneasy cradle, the ocean, over every billow from Plymouth 
If we beat the French, well]! sound to the bottom of the bay of Biscay 


“Time and th 


But our troubles were coming to an end 
ind the her 


' 
md time 


‘hour run through the roughest day 
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drov channel, by “abbey-tower and harbour- 
fort,” with a wind hunting our solitary transport at the rate of 
fifty miles an hour. The land flew behind us, and we stood 
on a deck naked of spar, mast, and sail, and with a crew as| 
ghastly as ever manned the Flying Dutchman, to see England 
“leaving us on the lee ;” and every man of us expecting to find | 
ourselves under sailing orders for the North Pole, or the other | 
world. Help from shore was hopeless ; for no boat could live | 
a moment in the whirlwind of foam that swept round us. | 
Surges that toppled over what was in better times our masts, » 
but now a decrepit semblance of the crutch of a Greenwich 
pensioner, dallied with us as if our bark were a bauble. Gusts | 
of wind, that ripped up the sea from the bottom, and spread 


“But you were unlucky,” said he, “in venturing to swim 
from the vessel. ‘The tide was going down ; in another quarter 
of an hour she was lying high and dry, and you might have 
landed in a cabriolet.” 

“ But the regiment, where is it to be found ?” 

“ You have nothing to do with it now ; you were returned 
drowned, for every ensign in the corps would have pledged 
every thing but his epaulette, that you were gone to the bottom. 
Your commission is given away, and now you have only to 
goto town and fight them out of another, if they will take 
your own word at the horse-guards for your being alive.” 

“But what are you doing at Portsmouth, Jack ?” 

“My duty. I have been gazetted to the regiment; and 





it over us like a huge winding-sheet of spray, salt, and sand, i 
were our only companions. We were not quite drowned yet; | 
but the ocean played with us as a cat would with a mouse ; |) 
let us. slip for a moment, and then was on our backs with a) 
mortal plunge again. | 

At lengthexecution came. We wheeled, at midnight, into | 
a “profound” of storm, a complication of sea-mischiefs, shores || 
and shoals that we touched every five minutes, surges more | 
implacable than 
glimmering of wandering lights, that every shivering soul) 
among us could have sworn were dancing up and down the i 
waters in the hands of drowned seamen—our memento mori. i 

But our horrors were completed by the still deeper gloom of | 
an enormovs promontory hanging within half a dozen feet of | 
our bow. Death was inevitable, and we waited for it up to 
our waist in water. The ship struck with a violence that | 
flung our whole council of war from its centre of gravity. A |) 
French battery could not have more effectually laid the élite 
of the gallant regiment on their faces. But, to my wonder, i 
the blow was given, and we were not yet “ full fathoms five” | 
with “those for pearls that were our eyes,” nor “of our bones 
was coral made.’ But, whilethe few among us whose tongues | 
could yet move were giving their opinions on the ferra incog- | 
vita which had brought us up at last ; some voting torthe Fiords | 
of Norway, others for Greenland, others for no land at all, ng 


an iceberg, on whose prongs was struck our hopeless ship, | 
like a fly on a pin; and the only thing in which we agreed | 
was, that we had left the channel some thousand miles to the 
south—the day broke. We looked round us in astonishment. 
The iceberg over our heads was a bastion, loaded with guns. | 
Behind us was a sunny island; before us a smiling shore. | 
Along it were military lines, a fort, flags flying, and, to round | 
the landscape, a ridge of hills covered with sheets of red, | 
yellow, and green, ten miles long by five. ‘ Hilsea! Ports-'| 
mouth! Portsdown !" were the three exclamations from us all, 
the first fruits of our recovered faculties. | 

Our ship still lay a hundred yards from the shore ; and the 
waves which had brought her so far were not yet tired of play- | 
ing the same antics with her as for the last month ; she pitched 
and rolled hideously. Before me lay the pleasant land of the) 
canteen, the coflee-house, and the hotel, A crowd of jovial- 
looking militaires had already gathered on the beach to wel- 
come us home, and were roaring with laughter at our unwill- 
dng manceuvres. 

“Flesh and blood can bear this no longer,” said I to the 
colonel, who, without boots, epaulettes, or stomach, was cling- 
ing for his life to the jurymast of our dancing ship. The 
words were no sooner pronounced than I jumped overbeard, 
and was, like Cesar, “buffeting the waters with fierce contro- 
versy.” The waters took their revenge; I was the last of 
their victiins, and they determined to make me remember them. | 





1 








have the honour to be at this moment lieutenant in the com- 
pany you left behind, when you were in such a hurry to see 
service,”’ 

I cursed the fifteen minutes in the depths of my soul. Storm, 
starvation, drowning, and cashiering were their produce. | 
shook Jack by the hand, saw him embark for glory and the 
peninsula with a wind that landed him at Lisbon in five days; 
and sad and sullen, took my way to London. My father 


course, and able to do every thing on earth but pay their tailors. 
To one of those I applied, with an indignant refutation of the 
charge of my being drowned. He sent me to a high function. 
ary, who, from behind his desk, wielded a third of the thunder- 
bolts of Britain’s war. A more pacific manipulator of pounds, 
shillings, and pence, never calculated adiscount. But he had 
the patronage of forty-three battalions, and was to me and five 
hundred subalterns the living emblem of the god Mars. 

I leveed him for a year and a half; and may heaven forgive 
me for the prayers that I made for his welfare during the time ! 
Ernulphus was clever at those short expressions of opinion ; 
and my uncle Toby says that “our troops swore terribly in 
Flanders.” But my vocabulary during this probation might 
have furnished Ernulphus with novelty, and eclipsed the ex- 
ploits of our troops in Flanders. At length hope dawned, and 
1 was ordered to attend. An honest clerk inthe office, who 
had contracted an extra-official compassion for me, whispered 
as I entered, 

“ Your commission is made out, in a corps under orders for 
the peninsula.” 

My heart danced at the sound. Wellington was there, with 
the game of glory in his hands, and every packet brought 
aides-du camp, eagles, and lists of premotiou. Ushered into 
the waiting-room, the floor seemed to burn under my feet. 
Every moment was an hour, every hour an eternity. Let no 


| yearning soul charge me with impatience ; I underwent four 


of those eternities this day. 1 saw long files of the happy 
and unhappy passing in and passing out, I alone was unsuiu- 
moned. I thought that time itself stood still. The great 


man’s carriage rolling to the door roused me into action. 1) 


burst into his cabinet, his sadle de trone, even before a major- 
general. The great man, when I at last detected him, half 


put you into the paper—for, though I risk the loss of your 
friendship, which I prize dearly—dearly as every man ought 
to prize the friendship of a lady and talented woman—and 
though those sunny looks may no longer be sunny for your 
satirist—yet he is contented to sacrifice even so large a portion 
as that is of his happiness, for the mere hope of diverting those 
talents into a more amiable exercise than they are usually ap- 
plied to. 

Lady Mary, gentle reader, is a young, accomplished, kind- 
hearted, elegant woman ; of great natural endowments—per- 
haps too great—at least, in one peculiar way :—she is an ad 
nurable drawing-room actress; and, of all the actresses in the 
world—of all the performers that ever made the boards “ dis- 
course” with clatter of their heels—let me see Miss Blank in 
| Lady Bell, Miss Dash in Lady Teazle, Miss Asterisk in Lydia 
|, Languish, or Miss Hem-hem in Lady Macbeth ;—in short, put 
the lowest retainer about a theatre on the boards for five hours 
in a night, and I will endure them; but heaven save me from 
your drawing-room actress ! 

By this talent, Lady M. is enabled to season her highly- 
coloured portraits of her neighbours, as they take leave one 


ever, and darkness made more horrible by the || had some gambling friends, men of influence everywhere, of after another, with exquisite imitations of the manner, accen 


tuation, voice—nay, personal peculiarities of each, with the 
cruelest fidelity. For example— 

“Ah! my dear Lady Mary, was Mrs. Askaunt with you 
this morning ?” 

Lady M.—Running to a lounging-chair, simpering hide- 
ously, and ogling the inquirer with what Le Sage or Smollett 
calls the corner of the eye.—* Oh, ‘iss, indeet, she was—and tolt 
uss that it wass a beautiful morning.” 

“Ha! ha! and her husband’— 

Lady M.—In a grumbling bass voice, stooping forward, 
and shaking the ringlets about her pretty face.—“ Aw ? her 
husband? Oh, oy, aw—aw! He was going to his bawnker’s, 
and left Mrs. A. until he should return.” 

* Positively you are the drollest creature. Strike me dumb! 
You have such a fancy, ‘pon honour, Well, P’'ve a thousand 
|| calls—I must fly—adieu!’—A mutual interchange of fare- 
ll wel? nods and smiles. 

‘Pretty fellow that, Lady Mary ?” 

Lady M.—Standing, one hand to her side, her glass raised 
—‘ Think so? Yes—vezzy pretty—strike me dumb! ‘pon 
honour!” 

At this moment Dr. A.——, who had been visiting a patient, 
entered the house with a very grave countenance, the silver 
head of his cane pressed upon his nether lip, and his left hand 
placed behind his back. The mad girl waited until he had 
passed her chair, then rose softly, placed herself behind him, 
shut her fan, and, laying it against her lip with a face of the 
|archest gravity in the world, followed in his wake until the 
| stifled laughter of the company caught his ear. But, long be 
fore his head was turned, the lady’s noiseless feet had borne 
ll her to her chair, in which she now sat, looking at the expand 
|| ed fan with the demurest face imaginable. 

















buried as he was among petitions, eyed me with a look that|! If Lady Mary knew the conversation that took place imm« 
might have forewarned any one but the fiery fool that stood || diately after, when an accident compelled her to leave the com 
within three inches of his tribunal. Our dialogue employed || pany for a few minutes, I believe she would not be so willing 
but half a dozen sentences, by no means remarkable for their las she is to entertain them with her capabilities at mimicry 
urbanity on either side. He bowed me out of the room ; and, “Tis capital fun,” said a gentleman. , 
as the door was closing, I heard the words, ‘impatient puppy!!! “1 am sure it is any thing but amiable,” said a lady 
to burst in upon me a full quarter of an hour betore I was at | “T remember,” wid an elderly lady—and I transcribe the 
leisure; I shall take care not to be too soon troubled with the } elderly lady’s speech for Lady Mary's especial benefit~ 
fellow again.” ‘I remember only one acquaintance who was as good an 
In three days I saw my name in the gazette, flew to the office, |) actress as Lady Mary. She was quite as beautiful, quite 





The billows did with me just as they liked. When I was and was struck blank by the intelligence that my new regiment || as accomplished, and quite as fond of turning her acquaint 
within ten yards of the shore on the back of one, the next con- || was in the West Indies. A line of the angry pen had made || ances into ridicule. You have heard of Miss G ot 
veyed me fifty yards to sea. No boat was at hand to determine | all the difference between beating the French and broiling }) ”’ a nod from several old bodies in the “s} 

“the controversy,” and, in as fi : : ; = . a we \} z z 2 oe _— 
y,” and, in as few minutes as possible, a huge | under the tropic, being covered with glory and flayed alive by|| was greatly admired indeed ; and she was not without her own 


hill of foam, tumbling back from the beach, carried me with musquitoes ; or, to say all in one, between the peninsula and |) particular admiration in return. She was deeply attached to 








it, insensible, down channel, 


Lawoke in the hands of a committee of country surgeons, | 


at the critical moment when the men of science were on the 
point of carrying it against the philanthropists, and I was 
about to be consigned to the forceps of a fashionable lecturer | 
on the post mortem peculiarities of man. Here perhaps, I 
began to breathe fifteen minutes too soon; for one quarter ot 
an hour more was the time in which the philanthropists had 
agreed to give up the experiment of my recovery. Less 
promptitude on my part would have saved me a good deal of 
after-trouble. 

But I was fated to disappoint every one; and I disappointed 
the men of science of their prize, jumped into a post-chaise, 


and flew back to quarters. The first man whom I metin the | 


+treets of Portsmouth was my friend Jack, taking a tranquil 
saunter among the print-shops. He was goodnaturedly glad 
fo ceo me . 


the pestilence. 


' . . ~ 
}a young gentleman, whom,” with a significant nod, “ it is not 





SELECTIONS. 


} worth while to name now, and he was most devotedly attached 
| ) 


‘to her in return. He loved her wit, her beauty, her accom 
| plishments,—nay, her very faults; for he took the utmost de 


|| ance, and even build his sketch upon real facts, such as they| 


| light in that very unamiable quality of which we have been 

THE DRAWING-ROOM ACTRESS. i speaking, particularly, as he pcos that no skye dyewe 

Qvene. Author—Is it lawful for one in satirizing any | made the subject of her satire in whom he even deemed to tak« 

particular folly, to make use of real personages of hisacquaint- | the remotest interest. In a word, they were a most affection 

ate pair; and nothing was wanting to complete their union 

|| but the arrival in town of the gentleman's mother. (Let me say 

| Answer. Morality—Yes; perhaps more strictly warrant- || in passing, that he was one of the fondest sons that ever breath 
{ able than the imagining of both, inasmuch as the more actual i ed.) ‘Well, my angel! where have you passed iast evening 
[truth there is in such exhibitions, the more my interests are | said her lover, entering her apartment, one fine morning~ 

‘leaving me a poor Castalio, to knock three times to a not a! 


| were, which happened to come under his observation ? 


| consulted and promoted. 


| Then, my dear Lady Mary, you must excuse me if I take) home?’ ‘I sha’nt tell you—shall 1? No—yes—come her: 
the liberty here to print you at full length, for the benefit of) and sit down—I went to Mrs. Metre’s. You know Mrs 
society at large—and for vour own in particular. Yes, I will Metre? ‘Oh! perfectly well.* ‘Well, she had 9 card-party- 
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how, that 





sit further off, you hideous creature,’ patting him on the cheek || der and susceptible, after the shield that protected them | Sicilian government, from an early era, serve to s 
with her fan, and then recalling him with one of the loveliest | from every unkind word has been broken. the political attachments of the people have never been 
smiles in the world, as in mock reverence he retired tothe | The occupation in which they engaged was a profitable | lasting, nor have they, in any epoch of their story, evinced 
very furthest corner of the room. ‘So—now remain just as I one; and Henry was a man of business, industrious, attentive, | that they possessed that resolute courage which has often 
have placed you—well, there was Mrs. Doucewoman, whom | intelligent. Every one who spoke of them prophesied that | enabled small communities to acq tire immortal renown, in 
you have seen a thousand times, worrying us, as usual, with they would speedily realize a splendid independence. They | their opposition to supenor powers. 

all the virtues of her own family. It seems her brother has | were the pride of the village. But how small a matter some- | The Sicilians are rather asly than a cunning race ; per 
returned lately from India, and she has already discovered him | times gives an unexpected direction to the fortunes of king- | haps no nation in Europe possesses so much naiveté. Lo 
to be a perfect paragon; positively, he’s the stupidest creature |doms, cities, and individuals. It happened one afternoon, | quacious and ingenious, they make more use of persuasion 
that ever—where’s that hand creeping to? as she observed it | several months after her marriage, that Mary had a little tea | in their dealings than any other people. [tis not enough 
steal unconsciously along the back of her chair, ‘take it away! | party, at which several matrons of the village were present, | that a Sicilian objects to the high price of what he desires to 
slapping it prettily with her own soft and beautiful one,—‘ hor- | and as is often the case, a long and learned dissertation on | purchase ; he expatiates on the inferiority of the quality ; 
rid wretch!’ asin duty bound, he took the little aggressor, and | the manner of managing husbands had been given by one | recalls to recollection how long he has been a customer 

pressed it to his lips.—‘ Where was 1?—Oh! there was also | and another; husbands and prudent wives know what sach | enumerates, one by one, covnting them on his fingers, the 
another person in company, a country lady, really the most | talks amount to, and how much value they are to young | circumstance of unlucky bargains that he has had ; flatter 

comical old body I think I ever met. She sat in this manner, | house-keepers. Unfortunately Henry returned home fatigued | ingly contrasts the opulence of the English with the poverty 
erect in her chair the whole night; her long grave face made | and weary, in both body and mind, with the labours of the || of the Sicilians ; animadverts on the politics of the govern 
up into such a prim expression, just turning her eyes,’ mi:mick- day, and took his seat at the table. His favourite dish was | ment ; magnifies the value of his ready money ; insinuates 
ing, ‘toone side and to another, to say with a nod, ‘ Yes’"—‘No’ | not there. He inquired for it in a style that savoured not a | that he may change his merchant ; and often retires, and 
—‘Sir’— You spoke’—‘ Exactly’—altogether the most langh- little of reproach ; it was unintentional. Mary was in the || returns several times, before he offers his ultimatum. Noi 
able but’—with a stare of astonishment, as she observed, now | presence of her self-constituted preceptors ; she was asham- || in selling does he practise less address. 
for the first time, that her lover had, while she proceeded |ed to appear too submissive before them, and besides, her | gle point of his wares that does not possess something ex 

with her sketch, withdrawn his hand from her chair, shrunk | feelings were w ded by her husband’s manner ; she re- | traordinary, or beautiful: no other shop in the town has any 
back in his own, and now sat pale and breathless, his lips | plied, as she thought, spintedly, but it was really harsh. | thing like them ; so cheap, or so excellent. If the price be 
compressed, and his eyes sorrowfully bent on the ground. | Henry cast a glance across the table, pushed back the plate, | high, what will yougive © and it is seldom that a Sicilian 
—‘ Harry, dear Harry, what is the matter? You look fright- | and rising, leftthe room. It was the first error. They were [refuses the offer of an Englishman. 


Are you ill?” He removed her hand from his shoul- iboth sensible of itina moment. But who should make the | The inhabitants of this island are, in the proper sense of 
|the term, highly superstitious ; but the dicta of ignoranc: 





There is not a sin 











fully. 
der with a strange and a new feeling. He was indeed ill— | first concession, where both were plainly in the wrong ? 
sick to the very heart ; for in her thoughtless portraiture he | As Henry walked down the street, engaged in unpleasant | are so interwoven with the creeds of popery, that many 
had recognised his pour praise-idolized mother! I hope | meditations and enveloping himself in the gloom, a bright |notions of vulgar superstition are regarded as essentials 
none of my readers, fair or gallant, may ever be doomed to | light in the upper window of the village inn attracted his | of religion. The only exception is a belief in the effects 
experience such a fearful sensation as that which agitated | notice; he stept over; a party of gay young men were lof the influence of evil eyes: and even over this the 
the young gentleman at the moment I speak of.—A noble | about sitting down to supper; they urged him to join the wherte have acquired jurisdiction. For they persuade 
poet (peace to his shade!) has said— club; the temptation under the circumstances of the case ithe people to buy bits of blessed rags and paper, which, 
was all-powerful. Supper over, he delayed a little longer, | when worn suspended round the neck, have the effect, as 


“ Love may sink by slow decay ; 
omy Scale and a little longer, taking his leave ; liquor was introduced | they pretend, of neutralizing the malignancy. The influence 
and he drank ; music came next, and cards followed ; though | of an evil look is instantaneous; and the person who hap- 


1 fear he was in error. Love is as mortal in every respect as | },6 did not partake in the last, he looked on the game without | pens to glance it, may be unconscious of what he does ; it 


the oo —_ — -_- — Ara a abhorrence ; the dread of evil he had been brought upin had | smites the subject with sudden malady, or impresses his 
Miss G. scover the cause o s - 
er sige we cae ; r sage on i ' Ca eae, '| been broken. || mind with lugubrious images, and unfits him for the prose- 
conduct, until her lover (with his parent) was far from town ; ; . ete 
Rei red vain that several esha tiihad f bath eemnaeten. Returning late at night, his spirits heated with wine, and | cution of premeditated intentions, It is useless to speculate 
P ad sl a ° - - - - 
ted with him on the cruelty of his conduct; in vain did hi the recollection of his wife’s behaviour before him, he found | on the fantasies of the human mind ; but, in this case, tl 
t P P 8 cor ; a « Ss = ' . 
amiable mother herself, on being informed of the whol efi ne her retired, and passed the night in another room. The | constant flickering of electricity in this climate, and th 
‘ , . ‘ . ; hole affa , a ¢ ' 
as it stood, represent t » him that he was vet more in fault morning brought a cool meeting ; the formal interchange of | occasional breathing of pestiferous exhalations, from the 
as L “ ‘ i 2 was ve ore a . | : o “VS 
than the lady oo that it was, in fact, in an affectionate endea- ||" few words, and a parting without an explanation or com- | vegetable corruptions in the bottoms of the valleys, afford a 
Fi . Fi alle ate dea- . . . — 
vour to amuse him that she had ‘nein the enlatentionstl piaint. The seed of discontent was sown ; it bore the fruit | plausible reason for the sudden distempers and dejections 
; te : ; "|i that might beexpected, His home was no longer the centre | which are ascribed to the aspect of ungracious eyes. The 
offence. All was in vain; the blow was given; love had been f attraction to H His t . ut Il known in Scotland ; but itis more 
: . ||of attraction to Henry. is tavern companions were gay, | same superstition is well kno Scotland ; be s 
oath aoe Yeap ame Te gerbe yteens, EET d, and attractive, and he left the fire-side of generally prevalent among the Sicilians than the Scotch. 
within his bosom, and his understanding might (and did) | good-humoured, and attractive, and he ett t ne fire-side o | gene rally prevalent among Sie 
bow to their suggestions : but his heart was stubborn—it was |his own mansion, which no longer wooed him as zealously | Whether it is, among us, an imported or indigenous belief, 
sug : * as —_ as " . ~ i 
estranged for ever.” and powerfully as the ale-house club, of which he was very | cannot now be ascertained. Over all the ancient extent of 
; ; Yr. ‘ . ! , . . 
It would have been all fair, if ample restitution had been | "°°" the centre and life. The second error was committed. | the papal empire there is a great similarity in the topics ot 
made on both sides; but, unfortunately, there were some Though unseen by their frends, adark cloud now brood- | Vulgar credulity. 
sides 3 ; ; ; 
trifles belonging to the lad which ths gentleman foreot | jed over the fortunes of our young couple. It gathered The Sicilians have, certainly, a very keen relish of humour 
D c P ge 0 p ’ ) 
y . = ‘darkness until perceptible to every eye ; and when it burst | and, now and then, one may perceive in them a strong trait 
restore—her young, her ardent, her confident affections ; a, pe : | whiol | 
ria : jcarried ruin and desolation with it. Driven to the danger- | of peculiarity, not individual but national, which, notwith 
These, notwithstanding all her efforts, she never could recall | . 4 | ) . “urd 
Groen him, and, in the effort todo on, strugsting between love, (en of dissipated fashionable men, Henry contract- | standing their ancient proficiency, is an assurance to thin 
“4g pee = i . y 
; —— ’ ‘ed all their habits; he became a drunkard and a gambler, |that they may yet attain some literary superiority whic! 











pride, and sorrow, she found quiet. ‘ 
. 1 | The domestic circle was deserted, and its obligations forgot- | shall be regarded as original. A deseription of manners, 
THE FIRST QUARREI jten. Mary met her husband’s harshness and faithlessness | and customs, by a genuime Sicilian, otherwise properly qual 
HE ST QU! eae ‘with reproaches and bitterness. They both began in error | fied, would equally surprise and delight. 





Mary Conway was the flower of her father’s family. She ‘and continued so. These occasioned loud, and long, and | 
was young, and well do I remember that she was beautiful— | violent collisions; a fearful example was set before their | 
most beautiful. There is no object beneath the sun—nothing | -hildren, who grew up disobedient, violent and passionate. | 
in this wide world, full asit is of allurements, that burns in | 4nd though for many years the impending bolt of ruin was | trades and oecupations, and find certain classes to present 
the heart like the fresh visions of young angelic loveliness, stayed just above their heads, at last it sped very commonly, a pale, incagre, and sickly aspect, while other 
in the hey-day of the feelings. There is something pure, Henry died a lingering and awful death. His estate was |27e plete with health, vigour and strength; we are not to 
and innocent, and holy, in the mild lustre of her eye ; and {found to be insolvent; his children grew up to ruin, and |“Uppese that because the pursuits of the one demand but little, 
as sini Praia ries re srgrlenartgnes plays Mary, the once beautiful and enchanting Mary Conway, |*" I those of the other considerable bodily streagth, the first 
upon hér cheek and lips. 1 look back through a mist of ended her life in poverty and obscurity.—Thus fatal in its{|®" best adepted tothe weakly, and the latter to the strong 
years, but I see no object bevond it more distinctly than direct and natural consequence: Ss was an error; a single | We ate rtoarecribe this very difference in their appear 
ay Conway. error; the offspring rather of accident than of intention, |4"e¢ fe the influence their several occupations exert upon th 

She marnied early in youth, advantageously and happy : in 4 joave the moral for others to trace out and apply 
age and fortune her partner was entirely suitable for her; 
their minds too, were similar, above the ordinary cast, fine ly 
moulded, full of sensibility, delicacy, and spirit ; and the 
morning of her matrimonial life wore every prospect of a Our knowledge of the characters of nations is derived complexion, well developed muse! 
long, and delightful, and quiet day of joy. If it seemed from history ; but there are moral features among every | will very speedily give place to palene 


’ ; tual disease o st 
people which history never describes. In estimating the |tion, and debility, and occasionally to actual Cisease t the sto 
mach orlungs. Onthe other hand, the reverse ofleets will bx 


CHOLCE OF OCCUPATION, 


When we examine the individuals who compose the variou 





health of the system 
Let the most healthy and vigorous individual exchange hi 
laborious occupation in the open air, for one which require 


THE SICILIAN CHARACTER. cenfinmmans elthien deve, end bat tetioeneneien, and hie Gehl 


and uninterrupted health 


more or less Cimacia 


bright to others, it semed doubly so to them ; and, lost in 
the plenitude of their happiness, they forgot, if it had ever character of the Sicilians, this consideration ought to be 
entered their minds, how much care and caution, what watch- | particularly borne in mind. The island has been so long | produced, by the sedentary exchong 
tulness and forbearance, what kindness and prude nce, was |connected with Naples, that the two countries, in opinion, | their confinement and inactivity, for some active ¢ mploymen 
necessary to secure the peace and tranquillity they now en- have become almost inseparably blended ; and much of that jin the openair. ‘These are important considerations, an atten 
joyed. Love does not burn always with the brightness of |bloody colouring, which darkens the complexion of their Iden to which, in the choice of a profession, would be th 
its first light, but it often grows more deep, sincere, and un- | general national character, may, properly, belong only to |meansof saving not a Lith uwiering,—in many instances, o 
changing, as time rolls away. The feelings remain as ten- the Neapolitan. Still, however, the circumstances of the ! prolonging lil Jourt u 


ring, before it is too late 
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| melt beneath her gaze. She sways our feelings like a | back the golden hair from his forehead, and spoke to 
— — spirit. Poets and painters laud her charms, and her) him sweet lessons, which sunk into his young bosom, 
THE LITTLE GENIUS. | very faults are softened away into the mere outbreak- | like seed scattered upon a luxuriant soil destined to 

lings of wit and virtue. But when the prosperous) produce the rich harvest. 
light of heaven is taken from her—when her voice ts | “ There,” continued the Genius, “ is a being full of 
ss : |no longer heard in the halls of pleasure—when death || all the sweet creations of nature. The fine elements of 
hey are slaves, and are bought and sold as any other han tern away her friends and protectors, and the fair | spiritual qualities are combined ty give her ascendency 
commodity. Pagans consider them es domestic ant-| scenes that spread around her youthful footsteps fade | over the rough, and even the vicious. She is pure 
mals. They drag the plough in China ; and, Wg, into obscure and wintry desolation, even in this en- | herself—perchance too pure for the materials of which 
= taper ton seca wade a rahe — lightened and civilized community, the timid bare is|| human life is composed; but in this is a design of 
he : not more cruelly pursued by hunters, than she by the he er Man is rude, strong, and impetuous. When 





THE CENSOR. 


NEW SERIES——-NUMBER IX. 


Amona the Mahometans women have no souls.— 





the case is different. 7 hey are the rulere—men are the narrow, unrelenting, and heartless prejudices of the he errs, it is on the side of irregular passions, and 
slaves. To a beautiful and intelligent female the first | 1, and the happy. Let her nomore venture among | Wild and audacious designs. The tumults and strug- 
honours of every occasion are paid. . Where she ll ‘the votaries of fashion; let her shrink from the circle | plings of business, arduous labour, tempests, battles, 
pears, she surely attracts wrowds of admirers. For lof pleasure. What would she bring there to add to its |! tempt him to exertion and conflict ; but there should 
my part, Tam rather ea Phere is danger ina beau- dignity or to its lustre ? Wit ? intellect ? intelligent | be a tie lest he wander too far. Woman forms that 
row hago Rev -odeeanth. tenga altos ‘observation? tenderness and feeling ? a noble calm-| check upon his propensities. She diverts his daring 
more than a storm ora battle. If it is necessary, 1)"°" in atlintion? an eye rw woe ne apiein Wife.» Sh aes One ie eee aenes of dumentic 
will go into a powder magazine sid alee: ae {firm with the consciousness of duty ? Will these com} life. She awakens much in his rugged nature which 
hoep me from eolitude cee adie snctly eemen. ‘mand respect? Will these elicit welcome? Ye who|jwould otherwise never have been revealed. She 
‘ ee have trodden the gloomy path, let your own hearts | shines upon him as the sun warms the earth’s soil, 

[ have occasionally ventured within a ball-room, or at ese } draws up the fine flowers and fruits of his disposition, 
I cast my eyes upon the ground as these thoughts || and enriches them with deeper colour and more excel- 
bright to me, and almost as distant; but here there cameetebrastn | wit, ene 003 Bed Gem agin, Bay poe Sevour; and they who would exist without her 
isa kind of negative security. Such ameltiplicity of rested upon the Genius. He seemed to have been | influence, would resemble those pale and neglected 
temptations defeat their saiaae, ies aol my heart o- observing me, and I knew that he was acquainted with \ plants which appear in shady corners, full of bad 
serves its right place, as the planets keep their orbits, | my meditations. 7 ; | qualities and secret poisons. Y ou cannot measure 
by means of the centrifugal and centripetal attrac- * There is enough sense in your suggestions, he || the value of such a creature as this unconscious girl 
said,‘ to give them the air of truth. There may be | by common standards. It is not by the forests she has 


error in the treatment of women; but the objects of cut down—the rough massive stones which she has 





one of your parties, where groups of houries were 
arranged around the rooms, like constellations, as 





tions. But I donot deem it prudent in a young man 
of moderate spirit to be too often caught in your quiet 





their education are proper.” || hewn out of the broken quarry, and piled up in broad 
interviews, Whiling away an idle hour before a modest | ghee ‘ : “ 
: : > ; | * But,” said I, * education makes her an inferior—) walls and lofty temples; over those who accom- 
face, which he loves to look upon he scarcely knows | i he 1 wit! ” || : . 
ie, Guat cadens in wet toteeth the iii te she was born to be equal with man. |plish such labours her influence is exerted. Without 
y ‘ Rowers | Equal,’ said the Genius; “ but in a different |/her presence, the veins of tenderness her nature dis- 
steals upon one most noiselessly, like an atmosphere. | 1 } : ; 
} | sphere. | closes, the gaiety and elasticity of her spirits, the 


The spirit loves it, and floats upon its invisible tide 
through regions of impossible fancies. Its victim is 


“ Andyet,” said I,** wherefore in a different sphere ? | purifying and animating breathing of her affection 
True, she is soft and effeminate. Her form is deli-| and virtue, man would be wild and reckless; children 
cate, her character timid and confiding. Her feelings |) would be neglected. The sweetest pleasures of hu- 
\tender, and her manners gentle and retiring; but edu-!man life are the quiet and confiding endearments of 
vcation has gifted her with these useless and trouble-) happy families; but without woman these could never 
jsome attributes, and thereby unfitted her to accom-| have existence.” 


changed in all his habits and feelings. He reads poe- 
try—walks out in the night—folds his arms, and 
gazes up at the moon. Perchance he attempts to 
banish his dreams, and reason whispers, 


* Shame—rouse yourself; and the weak wanton Cupid 


alk adh Gaunt sade ealaenn bie Gunanun tba, \\plish the nobler purposes of existence. I would effect H ** But might she not be elevated into a companion 
wan. lihe a Gow-drep from @ lien's mane, ja total revolution. I would unchain her mind, and | for man?” 


Be shook to air.’ 
put away her feeble and slavish habits. She should] “ She is his companion,” said he. “ You would 


But he opens his book in vain. Instead of the dull ; 
jassert her rights against oppressors in whatever shape | make her his rival andfoe. But yonder is your pretty 


print, he sees those gazing eyes, and his page is only 


her picture “ | they appeared.” ‘maiden. She seems to have altered.” 
— : : | + And what advantage would she attain?” asked|| “ By my soul,” said I, “she has indeed! Why— 
Although, however, among us this high importance | : 5 Ae . 3 
1s allotted to the female sex, I have had my doubts | te Genius. jit as impossible—she cannot be the same ! 
whether she has yet attained the rank for which na-| Glory—greatness— independence,” said I. | “ Oh, yes,” said the Genius, “ only vastly improv 


He pointed to the broad and magnificent mirror,{/ed. Is not strength an admirable quality? You sec 
‘which shone before me clear asa lake when the white | she is more muscular than you,” 

jclouds and azure sky look upon themselves away down “ But she is rough, and coarse,” said I. * Her 
Under what disadvantages dues she labour? From |! its beautiful unmoving water. shoulders are broad—her soft young lip curls with 
how many privileges she is cut off. The avenues to I beheld a young: girl, one well known to me. I | scorn—there are wrinkles upon that shadowless fore- 
glory are closed against her. She has no voice in the | blessed the power of my spirit who could conjure her | head, and her eyes have lost all their mirth and light. 
furmation of the iaws by which she is governed. The YP before me so truly. She was reading by a frosted)“ What has she under her arm?" said he. 
liberties she enjoys are meted out to her by the stingy lamp. Her hand shaded her eyes, and the rich light |“ A book, eaid I; «Coke upon Littleton. What 
hand of man, and she is excluded from all offices of |! upon her checks and her mouth, where her sweet | is she a lawyer’ 

trust and honour. If she have no protector, in what feelings slept in silence. Involuntarily I stepped for- | * Certainly,” said the Genius. “ She is going to 
way is she to obtain support? She can practice no ward and pronounced her name; but she stirred not,|/court : she is going to try a case of ejectment.” 
trade. She can acquire no profession. The very ne- |r took away her hand, and I looked uponthe Genius) The glass now afforded a new prospect—a room 
cessity of exercising her industry for the advantage i disappointment. | in the city-hall, crowded with people of both sexes. 
of herself and family, is a stain upon her fame,and an|!  “ She hears thee not, friend student. She thinks! The jury were composed of five men and seven ladies 
obstacle to her progress in society. She is a very not of thee,” he said. * Thou wouldst doubtless) | knew them all, valued and dear friends of mine, but 
victim to the prejudices and heartlessness of fashion. {test my patience finely, if 1 gave thee to speak to) sadly changed. The lovely Miss B. sat upon the 
Custom, her tyrant, watches her like a dragon; guards lyoncer pretty phantom. I think there would be an | jydge’s bench—put on a great pair of white spectacles, 
the wandering of her eyes, and smothers her feelings. | €nd of metaphysics, and philosophy might retreat)and ordered silence with cracked voice, where thé 
She must look, dress, walk, act, and love, by rule. 4nd welcome to her rural shades. My distant spheres! ear could detect neither the sweetness of woman nox 
‘True, we nominate her a kind of divinity, and throng Would call me long, if I staid with thee thus till thy |the firmness of man. Counsellor Sophia, with “* Coke 
around her altar withthe semblance of devotion: but leave to depart; and without my preternatural vision, | upon Littleton,” took her place, and addressed th: 
it is brief, immoderate, and cruel. It is more the de-||1 can perceive thou wouldst beg the glass for a per- | jury in a powerful speech, which showed her deep] 
lirium of passion than the dictate of reason or princi- manent piece of thy choice furmture. Stand back, acquainted with the worst parts of human nature 


ture destined her. It is true she exerts a powerful 
sway over society; but does she enjoy that equality 
with man for which she is fitted by her capacities ? 


ple; and when our useless enthusiasm dies away, she )sir, and look for the moral.” |The ladies and gentlemen around gave her nin 
sinks from the angel of our worship to the victim of | It was useless to murmur, and I confessed to myself) cheers, and the court adjourned to dine at Niblo’s ! 
our caprice and neglect. When she appears before that the Genius was right. \ Again the scene changed, and I beheld the chambe: 


i > » } > > . | . ° . 
us, beaming with loveliness, im the gaysphere of wealth'| Her little brother. a lovely child, entered the room) of the house of representatives in the capitol at 
and fashion—when beauty glows upon her cheeks,’ —stole up into her lap, andkissed her. He asked her, Washington. They were imaugurating a new presi 
‘ py fuse . rh oe | { p : 
and her eves effuse the licht of youth and joy, we'questions. She answered him affectionately; put'dent, and whom, fair reader, do you think it was 
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Neither Jackson, Adams, Clay, nor Van Beuren—but 
my dear little friend with “ Coke upon Littleton.” 

“ Well,” said I, “she gets along tolerably well at 
all events.” 

“ But,” replied the Genius, “ she is no longer admira- 
ble. The grace and charm of her being have passed 
away. She is (amiliar with strong and evil passions. 
She has perpetrated cruel actions. Her labours beget 
a hardihood of character inconsistent with the deli- 
cacy and tenderness of woman. Let us follow her 
back to her home.” 

And there it was—the room where first I saw her. 
But the neatness of the place was no longer observ- 
able. She was surrounded with ponderous books, 


maps, and manuscripts. Her face was worn down) 


with midnight study, and ambition had stamped his 
rigid seal upon her heart and features, and they were 
warm and lovely no longer. 

Again the little boy came in and would have won 
her attention ; but she put him back roughly, an¢ went 
on with her profound investigations. 

“There are men enough,” said the Genius, “ to 
fill all these offices, and women would be happier in 
the sphere already assigned her. Cultivate her heart 
and understanding, if you please—fi!] her with noble 
thoughts—treat her with more uniform tenderness 
and reason, and value her more for her own nature 
than for fashion, but leave her within the peace and 
shade of domestic life.” 

As he vanished I could just perceive my fair friend 
resume her natural appearance. Her form brightened 
again with youth, happiness, and beauty. The musty 
volumes were no longer to be seen. Her hand still 
shaded her eyes as she read, and I sighed that she 
was before me only in imagination. 


= 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE MUTABILITY OF HUMAN AFFAIRS. 


Look on this picture and look on that.— Hamlet 


SURELY a more forbidding and unpromising title than! 


the above, never stood at the head of an article asa 
warning to readers to proceed no further in the busi- 
ness. ‘ The mutability of human affairs’—why it 
smells of stale declamation and musty morality; or 





“upon the earth, and all things gave token of a goodly 
‘day. The roll of drums was heard in Broadway, and 
on entering that celebrated promenade the spectacle 





lw hat indeed, when a little water can thus annihilate 
it?—The ceremony of dismissal was speedily gone 
ithrough, and the soldiers rushed precipitately fron 


wasreally imposing. As far as the eye could reach,|\the field. ‘The fragments of many exclamations, and 
‘the waving of banners and the glitter of embroidered idivers tropes and choice figures of speech were born« 
‘uniforms were to be seen. Yet this was not all;}/past my ears by the sullen breeze; there was a great 
ithe side walks were likewise ornamented with a goodly} influx of armed citizens into the neighbouring taverns 
‘portion of pretty girls, and many delectable women) and much punch was drunk that evening. X 
‘were seated at the windows. Nor was it the eye 
alone that was gratified, for the several bands of the 
,several companies kept playing different tunes at the 
same time in a very loud and decisive manner; and), . 
some of those tunes being slow and others quick,| 2¢ous Writings,” the other evening, we were struc\ 
some bold and martial, and others tender and melan-| With the truth and quaintness of some remarks, ar 
choly, they formed altogether an agreeable olio, which,| ™@nged under the head of the “ Market Man.” | 
jas “ variety is charming,” must have been particularly | tus little essay the humorous author attempts to a 
gratifying to any one possessing a delicate ear for|/Count for the different aspect a person wears in going 
| music. to and returning from the market. “ A man going 
The officers, who on these occasions, seem generally |'° market,” says he, * for the most part, has a dul 
inclined to make “ much ado about nothing,” were||2nd heavy look. His head hangs dejectedly, and al 
galloping to and fro as if the fate of the country de-} though he walke witha tolerably brisk and steady 
‘pended upon their individual exertions, and issued |/P®e, you may easily perceive that he considers him 
their numerous orders in that gruff tone of voice which el! not at all entitled to the notice or observation of 
‘so well becomes men in authority. The privates wore ||those he meets. But no sooner has he arrived at th: 
‘their customary martial frown and self-concentrated jstall, and began to discuss matters with the butcher 
air, which they invariably put on along with their uni-|/than by degrees the gloom wears off, and his morning 
\forms, and which I have observed ispeculiar to volunteer |, Melancholy ts dissipated. He purchases, at length 
companies, not being in vogue either among regular ®" excellent leg of mutton, or a loin of veal, and 
Ladies. or the much vilified and vituperated “ rag-tag- marches homew ard with it in triumph. If you observe 
and-bobtail.” On they marched towards the Battery, him narrowly, while on his way to his habitation, you 
« all plumed like estridges;” j, will see him, every now and then, incline his head 
downward, and cast a loving eye upon what he has 
| purchased, or peeps into the faces of those he meets 
and the eyes of beauty glancing at the tasteful embroi-|/ with a look of wishful unpatience, as if he was desir- 
dery of their jackets and the unsullied whiteness of jous they should congratulate him on his acquisition 
\their inexpressibles. Happy and proud were they; |/Then he looks up to the second-story windows, and 
‘their bosoms swelling with the consciousness of dis- | takes care to hold his mutton in such a manner that it 
charging an arduous duty to the commonwealth. jean be fairly and distinctly seen by the spectators fro 
| Would that I could here drop the picture. thence; in short, he takes every method in his power 
Scarcely had the troops reached the Battery, when||to convince you that he, at this moment, feels himselt 
‘the weather, which, in this part of the world seems to|/of more consequence than he was fifteen minutes ago 
‘make trial how often it can be “ fair and foul, and foul| before he saw the butcher.” In accounting for thi 
and fair,” in the shortest possible space of time, sud- moral phenomenon, the writer attributes it to self 
denly changed. The sky became overcast, and assum-|/complacency or vanity. “ When the man went t 
jed a dark, dismal and disagreeable aspect; but still) market,’ says he, “ he had money in his pocket with 
the rain came not, and illusive hopes were entertained) out doubt; but how was the world to know that 





GOING TO MARKET. 


In turning over the leaves of * Freneau's Misce)la 
£ 





| 

| 

| ** Many a banner spread, 

** Fluttering above their head ; 
| 














rather of that would-be-morality which embitters the | that the evil hour might passaway. But this uncom-|/That was the occasion of his sadness. When he re 
present by marshaling up in fearful array, the chances!'fortable state of suspence was doomed not to be of turned, he had the satisfaction of tacitly telling th: 
of evil in the distance, and says—be miserable to-day | long continuance, and was soon changed to more un-| public that he had not gone abroad without well-lininy 
because you may be miserable to-morrow. But if! comfortable reality, for the clouds suddenly walked |/his purse with the one thing needful; and what i: 
there be any who have read thus far, let them not be /asunder and the water came down. It rained—* ye more, that he and his family intend this very day t 
discouraged: I will not take advantage of them—I) gods how it did rain!” yet the military stood firm—jjeat an excellent dinner.” Had our author deferred 


will not dilute a page or two of Dr. Johnson, or any 
ther gentleman who has written on this subject, and 
pass it off for my own—TI will not indulge in original 
and temporary observations on the brevity of life, ex- 
emplified by the withering of flowers, or the way in 
which the grass of the field is cut down and converted 
into hay; neither will I adduce familiar instances of 
how Mr. So-and-so was well and in good health inthe 
morning and ** past all surgery” betore night, round- 
ed off by trite maxims and pithy reflections, or any 
other of those laudable and long established methods 


jnot a man wavered—not a soldier deserted his post. the writing of this essay until the present day, he 
land the different evolutions were executed in an or-| would doubtless have extended his speculations, and 
\derly and melancholy manner. After the lapse of a acapted them to the higher degrees of refinement 
couple of hours, a sound of music, resembling afuneral which distinguish the age we live in. For unless + 
wail, was heard at the bottom of Broadway, and the|,man can now afford to purchase a saddle of venison, 
|troops were again seen advancing; but alas! how|lor a sirloin of beef, with a suitable assortment of 
|\changed from what they were a few brief hours ago! llcanvassbacks, grouse, turkies, and chickens, and send 
|Where were now the looks of bold defiance and con-|'them home in a cart, he cannot experience those ex 
‘tempt of danger? Where were now the erect front 'quisite sensations of self-complacency so happily des 
and martial step? All gone. Some attempted to leribed in the article we have quoted; but he wu! 


= 
hurry forwards with feverish impatience, while others |'skulk towards his habitation, with Lis basket, throug! 





‘or spinning a given quantity of solemn and important dragged first one foot after them and then the other|/by-ways and dark alleys, to avoid the smiles of con 
nothingness. No, I will briefly Ulustrate my subject} with a sort of listless despair. Their looks were |/tempt which would otherwise greet him from his mors 
by one example, which made a deep impression upon! blanched and pale and spiritless ; and in fact the African) fortunate competitors. For a geutleman to be seen 
me at the time, and which occurred in this very city, band were the only persons who preserved their colour ||crossing Broadway or Chatham-street, with a chuck 

not many months since. 1 certainly never before, or! and countenances on the occasion. The trowsers,||ribstesk, mutton-chop, a calf's-haslet, or a few pounds 
since, witnessed such a radical change in so short a) that but a little while ago were “ white as unsunn‘d| of liver, would for ever place him w ithout the pale of 





pace of time—such a complete transmutation. 


and * blood-stained Europe” in particular, the sublime | 
and astounding spectacle of a people rising in their 
might, et cetera, and the different uniform companies’ 
of the city had mustered in martial array for parade 
and inspection on the occasion. The morning was 


mild and beautiful; the sun looked good-humouredly | 


j 
It was the anniversary of one of those days when) of the sable musicians just mentioned. The officers’ 
this country showed the astonished world in general,| seemed rolled up ina fog, which ascended in dense 


|snow,” were now “ begrimed and black” as the visages pmodern society. We will illustrate our meaning with 
yen anecdote. A few mornings since, we encountered 
a friend of ours in Fulton-market, who, while we were 
volumes trom their reeking and smoking steeds ; their|/at his elbow, purchased a fine roasting piece of beef 
feathers drooped dolefully over their chapeaus, and |for his family dinner, which was deposited in the mar 
they preserved adismaltaciturnity. The band played||ket basket hanging on his arm. He then bought three 
something that sounded like the dead march in Saul,|/or four pounds of liver for a relish at breakfast, which 
and thus they wended their weary way unto the park. | was so placed in the basket as entirely to conceal the 
As the sage saith “ what is pride, pomp, and glory?" |/beef. As we emerged from the market-house, we 





' 
| 
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ST 
— | 
|counter-part of Homer's Iliad, which served him asa model, 


passed two young misses, genteely dressed, with draw- a ) » @ ! 
ing materials in their hands. On seeing our friend, ‘and it was during the Olympian games that the Grecian nation 


the youngest suddenly exclaimed, * Look, Charlotte ! | became acquainted with it. At a later period it was yore - 
See the poundcake inthat gentleman's basket!" The {| Corinth, ant afterwards, during the Panathenses, & Snes. 
other cast a hasty glance at the object of her sister's te ae A gcapar | a in Italy, whither Herodotus 
admiration, and then with a contemptuous curl of || a. ntgeetstaggaste 4 praia : - 
Ler ruby lip, exclaimed, “ Gentleman! indeed! car-)), ie the Gites of Risteey wes sulling Meausereet 
er ruby lp, om a before the delighted Athenians, a youth was observed shedding 
rying home liver for his dinner ! | 





{son of Olorus, a disciple of Anaxagoras and Antiphon, cele- 
| brated as a statesman and general. He gave to history another 
direction, and seizing it in a political point of view, rendered 
Ir cannot have escaped the notice of our readers, while the epi form subordinate to it. Having been deprived of his 
tracing the sources of poetry, that this art, with all is ramifi- junilianry office, he undertook to write the history of the event- 
cations, was less the fruit of effort, than the natural effusion (~_ Peloponesian war. He collected the materials with infinite 
of a spirit wholly poetical. And, indeed, it is principally to pee and — them with re most minute attention. = 
this poetical spirit, that all Grecian productions, even their SOEs Week Cones of eight books, in which he represents t 


arts and sciences, and their whole mental development, are jevents of the meas rg years of “a tan athe 
to be attributed. ‘The epopee of Homer is an historical repre- views evince the mature statesman, but the melancholy sight 


GRECIAN LITERATURE. 
HISTORY. 





tears of joy, admiration, and envy. It was Thucydides, the | 





eae aaa aaa 


Hilson.) Sir Arthur Vaughan, (Mr. Chapman,) an English 
loyalist, after the execution of his royal master, retires also in 
disgust to the colonies, the patron of a youth by the name of Ho- 
ratio, (Wr. Barry,) whom he has adopted in place of an only 
son, whose early death he has not ceased to deplore. Horatio 
and Oceana become strongly attached, and all their hopes are 
destroyed by the arrival of Fitz-Arnold, and the report that he 
comes the fair one’s suitor with her father’s sanction. Sir 
Arthur Vaughan forbids all farther communication between the 
young persons, and the haughty and profligate noble finds in 
Horatio a rival whom no threats can awe, or splendour dazzle. 
| At this period the seeds of hostility had been sown between the 
jcolonists and the chief of the Wampanoags, Metamora, (Mr. 
| Forrest,) son of Massasoit, who first received the English pil- 
\grims, and entered into friendly alliance with them. This 
chieftain, known to the English as “ Philip of Mount Hope,” 
appears to the enamoured pair the only friend amid their hope- 
lessness. Grateful for Oceana’s kindness when a ferocious wollt 
attacked and severely wounded him, he warns her of the ga- 
thering storm of war, promises to shield her from the fury of 





' : _||of the calamities under which his native country groaned, and 
sentation, or a history, in the wider sense of the term. Its : agua . ; ty g » and 
. 7 which he inclined to consider as the direful consequences of 
aim was to rouse the people, by a vivid image of the past, to . . St i 
. : . . : teva the Athenian mobocracy, rendered him sometimes unjust in his | 
a just appreciation of the present. It is, then, natural to sup- f ; a t His pi . 1} 
. tews of popular governments. s pictures are, P | 
pose that the epopee of Homer gave rise to history; but the Po} g . is pictures are, in genera 
abstract and general pictures of the latter being less analogous 
to the genius of the Greeks, must have presented infinitely || 
more difficulties to them than poetry. Accordingly we find | ‘The third classical historian in whom Greece gloried was 
its development centuries later than that of poetry ; its first! Xenophon, the favourite disciple of Socrates, a man of vast 
efforts feeble, its beginnings small. It is in the eyelie tradi- knowledge, and possessing the power of writing in the most 
pleasing, easy, and tasteful style. He lived chietly at his! 
country seat, where he composed the greater part of his his- 
torical, philosophical, and agricultural works. There reign a 
calmness, and a love of mankind in his writings, truly 


welldrawn, but his style, from an eagerness after brevity, is not | 
untrequently obscure. 


tions and mythological legends that we discover its first traces. 
These cyclies were in fact nothing more than faint imitations 
of the mythological traditions embodied in the works of Homer ; | 
but one circumstance rendered them important; the authors, | 


in endeavouring to give unity to their representations, felt the | 
. . } y be calle: -T-DI >of hi Me: " 
necessity of paying regard to chronology. This was an im- || ™*Y be called a master-piece of historico-political romance. In 


portant step towards improving history. ‘The culture of these | his Anabasis he describes the history of the war of the younger 
cyclics was especially attended to inthe free and wealthy cities | Cyrus against his brother, and the retreat of the ten thousand 
of Asia Minor. ‘There it was that the first attempts at topo- Greeks, in the happy termination of which he had so distin- 
graphy originated. ‘The astonishingly faithful descriptions of |dushed a part. His history of Greece begins where Thucydides 
countries and of towns in the [iad and Odyssey led the in- leaves it off, comprehending a period of forty-eight years. Of] 
habitants of other states to attempt similar descriptions. The his philosophical works, the Apology of Socrates, and the 





attractive to the humane mind. His Cyropaedia, in eight books, } 


most distinguished of these topographers were Aristeus from 
Procanesus and Acusilaos, and they assimilated their graphic 
works to the epic and cyclic poetry. 
In free commonwealths every thing that relates to the origin 
and progress of its community becomes important. This 
truth was soon felt by the Asiatic Greeks, and it became an | 
object of solicitude to have the origin of cities and the founda- 
tion of republics faithfully recorded; not only according to 
tradition, but with reference toexisting documents, inscriptions, 


Agesilaus, are both of them master-pieces of art and taste. 

It is unnecessary to pursue the series of Grecian historians 
down to Ctesias and Polybius. The road having been paved 
by these three great men, the models having been given, their 
successors had only to pursue the track, and in this pursuit | 


his nation, and gives heran eagle’s plume as a sure protection 
from the fury of his warriors. She accepts the boon, and, 
in obedience to her father’s command, goes forth to give an 





jassumed welcome to the noble guest, whose follower, Wolffe, 


(Mr. Nizon,) a mysterious and blunt man, acquaints Horatio 
that his birth and fortune are not unknown to him. A mes- 
senger, Tramp, (.Wr. Povey,) now arrives with intelligence of 
Indian conspiracy, and Horatio becomes the bearer of the news 


||to Godalmin, one of the members of the council, and enters 


the dwelling of his love, while its halls resound with the wel- 
come with which his rival is greeted. 

The second act discovers Metamora in his retreat, with his 
wife Nahmeoke, (Mrs. Sharpe) and his child. Nahmeok« 
questions him about the singularity of his actions by day, and 
his restlessness at night; he insinuates that the encroachments 
of the strangers disturb him, and darkly hints at the approach 
ing strife of blood. A band of musketeers suddenly appears in 
his territory, and the leader of the confederate troops (Mr. T° 
Placide) urges his appearance at the council board to renew 
his former league of peace, and remove from the minds of the 
settlers the fears they entertain of his hostility. Spite of the 





entreaties of Nahmeoke he resolves to go, dismisses his train, 
and departs alone. Meanwhile Oceana has resisted the suit 
of lord Fitz-Arnold and flies from the banquet. Godalmin, dis 
appointed, and in despair, contides to her for the first time, the 





new ideas, new points of view could not but suggest themselves. | 





THE DRAMA. 


events of his past life, denounces himself to her, declaring that 


“Civil commotion and a monarch's death 
Make up the past, and poison all to come,"’ 


and bids her choose between Horatio and her father’s life. At 
this moment Horatio arrives with the despatches. Godalmin, 








testivals, &e. Commerce, which began to flourish at this time 
in Greece, (inthe sixth century betore Christ) and her growing 
political importance, bat, above all, the numerous colonies 
which issued from her, began to attract the attention of foreign 
nations. A lively intercourse with the other known quarters 
tf the world was the consequence, and gave rise to a more 
intimate knowledge of foreign countries; in other words, to a 





| deeming his presence intrusive, and seeing in him the cause 

THE PARK THEATRE. || of hisdaughter’sdisobedience, insults him with a blow. Swords 

METAMORA, OR THE LAST OF THE WAMPANOAGS.—This | are drawn, and the mediation of Oceana alone prevents the 
Indian tragedy was performed, for the first time, on Tuesday | flow of blood. Oceana is dismissed with her father’s maledic- 
evening last, for the benefit of Mr. Forrest. A considerable in-| tion, and Fitz-Arnold and Godalmin, after having completed 
| terest having been excited, long before the rising of the curtain the ruin of Horatio, depart for the council, before the mem 
the house was completely filled. ‘The prologue, spoken by Mr. || bers of which Metamora boldly appears, justifying the descrip 








more correct geography and cosmography. By the aid of || Barrett, was received with enthusiastic applause, and every /' tions formerly given of him: 


these important auxiliaries, history gained another important 

advantage; and soon alter we find several writers, such as 
Dionysius and Heeateus from Miletus, Charon and Phere- | 
cides from Athens, attempting to give histories of their native 
-ountries. Their works have been lost to us, but they were | 
used by subsequent writers. Ht 


thing indicated, on the part of the audience, a desire to give | 
the author a favourable reception. The actors, both male and | 
female, were eminently successful in their endeavours to do/ 


justice to their several parts, and during the progress of the play; j 


received the most unequivocal proofs of the approbation of 
their delighted spectators. 


| 





“ Tow’ ring o'er the subject earth he strode, 

The grandest model of a mighty man.”’ 
He manfully and eloquently urges his natural and hereditary 
rights ; reminds them of his father’s kindness to the whites in 
the days of their feebleness, and denies the accusations against 


Independent of the undoubted H him. An Indian is now produced as a witness of his hostil 
After this Herodotus arose, the tather of philosophical history, '| merit of Metamora, the manager had aflorded a gratifying ex- \ 


intentions. He is a confidential follower of Metamora, on 


ind with him the series of the classic historians of ancient hibition of scenery, dresses, decorations, &c. We cannot at | whom he had heaped benefits. Failing to induce him to re 
tireececommences. Herodotus,a Dorian, from Halicarnassus, || pTesent particularize respecting the excellence of each actor, | tract his words, he stabs him to the heart before the counci! 


represented the successful defence of Grecian freedom against 
the Persians, as Homer represents the heroic deeds of the | 
Greeks before Troy. For the execution of this great object, 

as we may truly term it, considering the period and cireum- 

stances in which it was undertaken, he travelled in the northern | 
parts of Greece, and over a vast extent of Asia and Egypt; | 
searched in Africa after monuments and historical proofs, and | 
brought before the Greeks the whole mass of his collected 


but must content ourselves with sketching the plot 


| 


At the restoration of Charles the second, all those who had | 


asserts his princely power, and utters a prophetic and terrible 
denunciation on the whole race of whites. They fire upon 


taken an active part in the impeachment and condemnation of || him; but, by his dexterity, he evades the shot, which pene 
the “ martyr king,” were induced to seck safety in exile and | trates the side of Godalmin, and the chief escapes to his hom« 


obscurity 
in the play, as Guy of Godalmin. During his passage across 
the Adantic, his lady becomes the mother of an infant and ex 
pires. Godalmin, still alive to conjugal affection, retains the 


| 
. 


Among these is found an individual, who appears || breathing vengeance against his enemies, and rousing his war 


riors to unite in dealing against them an overwhelming blow 
A scene, terribly illustrative of the horrors of Indian war 
\fare, in which the savages are triumphant, and Metamora 


materials in numerous historical representations, clothed in the | corpse of his beloved wife; and, in consequence of her nauti-, gives an extraordinary proof of hts magnanimity of soul, ter 


‘pie form. His history is divided into nine books, which the 
rities characterised by naming them after the muses. They , 


comprehend a period of two hundred and twenty years, | able, until Oceana has attained the age of sixteen, at which | preparations for sacrifice. 


beginning with the Lycian king Gyges, and ending with the || 
victory of the Greeks over the Persians at Mycale. Herodotus | 


wrote in the Ionian dialect, and his style is artless and pleasing | 


cal birth, names the child Oceana. He arrives at the Plymouth 
settlement, and there resides, unknown, mysterious, and miser- 


at sunset, in mournful meditation over the lonely tomb of his 


| minates the third act. 


' 
| The fourth act discovers Wolffe at the stake, and India 
Horatio, who has been partly in 


office, enters, bearing a tlag of truce, proposing armistice and 


period the play opens, discovering Godalmin (Mr. Woodhull) | duced by the craft of Fitz-Arnold to undertake the dangerous 
} 
| 
! 


lamented wife. At this moment an English ship arrives, 


return of prisoners. Metamora rejects his proposals as injuri- 


toa highdegree. His evident striving after truth, the glow of | bearing the lord Fitz-Arnold, (Mr. Pichings,) an English no-!| ous to his people. Wolffe, who is prepared for and expects 
moral and patriotic feeling which pervades his picturesque | bleman, high in favour with the reigning monarch, by whose }! death, proceeds to acquaint Horatio with the secret of his birth : 
lescriptions, and the vividness of his characteristic delineations, | influence Godalmin hopes to be enfranchised and restored to | when a scout, wounded and fainting, informs the astonished 


ronder his history highly interesting. It forms the prosaic 


liberty ; the reward, his wealth andthe band of Oceana (Mrs. 


chieftain that Nahmeoke and her child, who had been sent inte 
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the Narrhaganset country, have been surprised, and are then 
captives to the English. The furious chief retains Horatio, 
mounts his horse, and rushes to her rescue. He arrives just in 
time to release her and her infant from the infatuated and 
brutal mob, into whose hands, by the contrivance of Fitz-Ar- 
nold, they had fallen. Metamora now listens to the pacific 
overtures of the English. Nahmeoke is liberated and departs, 
and Metamora delivers himself as security for the ratification 
of the treaty. 

The fifth act is one of deep and overpowering interest, and 
we are able to give but a feeble outline of its incidents. Go- 
dalmin has perished of his wound, and lies interred in the soli- 
tary tomb. Oceana mourning his fall, and her own utter deso- 
lation, is here encountered by Fitz-Arnold, who presses his 
suit with violence. Metamora, whum the extraordinary events 
of the past night had drawn to the spot, bursts from the sepul- 






19] 





Sir, [know you—I' ve often seen you 
And always seated in that pepe pecs 
Now, in my ear—what think you of our play 7 
That it has merit truly, be did say ; 
And that the hero, prop’d on genius’ wing, 
The Indian forest scoured, like Indian king! 

See that fair muid, the tear stillin her eye, 
And hark! hear not you now that gentle sigh ? 
Ab! these speak more then language could relate, 
The wo-fraught heart o'er Nahmeoke's fate. 
She scans us not by rigid rules of art, 
Her test is feeling, and her judge the heart. 

What dost thou say, thou bushy whiskered beau * 
He nods approval —whiskers are the go 

Who is he sits the fourth bench from the stage ? 
There ; in the pit '—why he looks wond'rous sage! 
He seems displeased, his hp denotes a snecr— 
©! he’s a critic that looks so severe ! 
Why, in his face I see the attic salt— 
A critic's merit is to find a fault. 
What fault find you, sir? eh! oryou, sir? Nowe 
Then, if the critic's mute, my cause is won 
Yea, by that burst of loud heart-telt applause, 
1 feel that [ have gained my client's cause 
Thanks, that our strong demerits you forgive, 


t face, the career of our humour,” although as many spiteful para 
graphs should be spit forth against us as were ever elicited bs 


Sam Patch or the immortal William Morgan. 


Warerly Novels.—Twenty-two thousand copies are print 
ed of each volume of the new edition of the Waverly novels. 
| Ten thousand copies are sold in Edinburgh, and twelve 
} thousand are sent to London, of which four thousand are 
jsent to Ireland. Murray has just printed a new edition of 
| the “ Life of Napoleon,” consisting of ten thousand copies, 
| To this edition a copious index is added, hnghly advantageous 
jand useful to the readers of the life of that extraordinary 

personage. 
Theatrical Anecdote-—A few weeks ago, Shakspeare's 
tragedy of Macbeth was enacted in one of ow southern 
Heities, The house was crowded in every part in consequence 
,of a celebrated actor personating the ambitious Thane. ly 





chre, and appears the champion of Oceana, and the avenger 
of Nahmeoke’s wrongs. The encounter is fatal to Fitz-Arnold, 
and the chieftain bears off the hapless and homeless girl to his 
own country. Horatio, being liberated by the treaty from the 
savages, is found by the confederate soldiers, over the body of 
his fallen rival Fitz-Arnold. Their former animosity is re- 
membered, and the youth is accused of his murder. Wolfle 
now makes known to Sir Arthur that he (Sir Arthur) is Hora- 
tio’s father. His release is eflected, and the sound of the war 
echoes through the colony. Oceana is preserved from a horrid 
death by the arm of Metamora. 
desperate efforts, Metamora’s torce is destroyed, his child slain 
by the victorious whites, and he retreats with Nahmeoke to 
his last hiding-place. A Wampanoag betrays the spot to the 
allies, who on all sides surround him. To save Nahmeoke from 
slavery and insult, he slays her with her own consent. The 
English fire upon hiin—he meets death fearlessly as he had 
lived, pronounces a terrible curse upon the whites, and falls 
to the earth made red with the blood of Nahmeoke, and dies 
the last of the Wampanoags. 

We shall conclude this article, which has occupied more 
space than we had at first intended, with the prologue and 
epilogue—written, as will be seen, by gentlemen of acknow- 
tedged talent, whose effusions have always been favourably 
received by the public. 

PROLOGUE. 
Written by Prosper M. Wetmore Esq.—Spokenby Mr. Barrett. 


Not from the records of Imperal Rome, 
Or classic Greece, the muses’ chosen home— 
From no rich legends of the olden day, 
Our bard hath drawn the story of his play 
Led by the guiding hand of genius on, 
He here hath painted nature on her throne ; 
His eye hath pierced the iorest’s shadowy gloom, 
And read strange lessons from a nation’s tomb 
Brief are the annals of that blighted race— 
These halls usurp a monarch’s resting place— 
Trauimon's mist-enshrouded page, alone, 
Tells that an empire was—we know ‘us gone ! 
From foreign climes full oft the muse hath brought 
Her glorious treasures of gigantic thought ; . 
And here, beneath the witchery of her power, 
The eye hath poured its tributary shower 
When modern pens have sought th’ historic page 
To picture forth the deeds of former age— 
O'er soft Virginia's sorrows ye have sighed, 
And dropt a tear when spotless beauty died ; 
When Brutus “ cast his cloud aside,’* to stand 
The guardian of the tyrant-trampled land— 
When patriot Tell his clime from thraldom freed 
And bade th’ avenging arrow do its deed, 
Your bosoms answered with responsive swell, 
For freedom triumphed when th’ oppressors fel! ° 
hese were the melodies of hauler lyres, 
The lights of Genius, yet without his fires ; 
But when the master-spirit struck the chords, 
And inspiration breathed her burning words— 
When passion’s self stalked living o'er the stage, 
Te plead with love, or rouse the soul to rage— 
When Shakspeare led his bnght creations forth, 
And conjured up the mighty dead from earth— 
Breathless—entranced—ye' ve listened to the line, 
And felt the minstrel's power, all but divine! 
While thus, your plaudits cheer the stranger lay 
Shall native pens in vain the field essay ? 
To night we test the strength of native powers, 
Subject, and bard, and actor, all are ours— 
’Tis yours to judge, if worthy of a name, 
And bid them live within the halls of fame 


EPILOGLE. 
i rutten by James Lawson, Esqg.—Spoken by Mrs 


Before this bar of beauty, taste, and wit, 

This host of critics too, who throng the pit, 

A trembling bard has been this night arraigned 

And I aim counsel in the cause retained. 

Here come I then, to plead with nature's art 

And speak, less to the law, than to the heart 
A native bard—a native actor too, 

Have drawn a native picture to your view 

In fancy, this, bade Indian wrongs arise, 

While that, embodied all before your eyes— 

Inspired by genius, and by judgment led, 

Again the V anpeases fought and bled— 

Rich plants are both of our own fruitful land, 

Your smiles the sun that made their leaves expan: 

Yet, not that they are native do I plead, 

‘Tis for thei worth alone | ask your meed. 

How shall L ask ye! Singly? Then I will— 

But should I fal! Fail! Umnst trv my ell! 


Nilser 


After the most heroic and), 


And bid our bard and Metamora live. 


The sprightly and graceful intelligence, so peculiar to Mrs 
Hilson, with which this little poem was delivered, were irresis- | 


| the third scene, after the witches had wound up their infernal 
charm, preparatory to the entrance of Macbeth, instead of 
| the first witch breaking off in the usual manner, exclaiming, 


tible. Those who were not present can form no idea of the |) my saath 
. : . - drum, a drum 
effect which she produced, and she retired amid the most I, s which } , asics , 
. | uch her sister in in ity nas to respo 
deafening acclamations. . - tis: re teens pai 
} “Macbeth doth come 





}Wasan abrupt pause, and for a very good and sufficient 
: hai ae ae eee ee-TeRE nA comndy enter this | reason, namely, that no seund proceeding from a drum met 
tithe, which has been for some rene — epee, was ber- | either the listening ears of the first witch or the audience 
een _ wom Gre Got tm, — ee 4 || Macbeth surprised, as well he might be, at thus being ushered 
fashionable audience, and went off with great eclat. The jon the stage in solemn silence, turned round to inquire 
piece is very amusing. It makes no pretensions to the tith I tor the tansticl masic. “Mo dean ta the thentes, ok.” 
vibe saguiasty constructed or ctevling éonmma, Sut consisto of's || whispered a supernumerary, in the guise of a Scottish soldier 
dozen or 60 of scenes thrown cleverly though rae. tagetior, | ‘The devil!” exclaimed the thane of Glamis, “ have you 
aanaitiing tis — = habits phe a oe anything that willmake anoise ?” “ Nothing but a trumpet, 
of this city, and the birdsof passage t OCS to Bane arouse" | sir.” “Sound the trumpet then,” exclaimed Macbeth in a 
“ Gum ovry ah opine ey eh rmigg ? pear i phrenzy, and utterly regardless of consequences. The 
enough, o few « rerar-thsner-ete-an ai trumpeter sounded, according to orders, and the first witch, 
ter of the individuals brought into collision are strongly or being thus taken “all aback,” substituted, on the spur of 
Pr oonendauin acess a ype oa jthe moment, her own language for that of the immortal 
isa s, ; 
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|| quence of his pert 
| tump at! 
| 


appendage. 


The Weather.—Perhaps on the whole surface of the globe 








| 
| 
| 
; 


maids than young ladies. 
Mr. Hackett’s Industrious Doolittle, who, contrary to what the || latitude that “a house on the edge of a voleano would be ni 
latter part of his name imports, did enough to keep the audi- i bad thing.” If our climate ceatinues changing as rapidly 
‘ence in a merry mood from the beginning to end. ‘The piece i for ten years to come, as it has done for the ten last past, we 
| has been thrice repeated, and bids fair to have a run. jshould not be surprised to find skating in June, and green 
| |, peas in January ’ 
Penmanship.—Among the useful and polite accomplish 
_ |, ments that are indispensable in female education, that of 
|| penmanship is certainly not of minor importance ; and yet 
| how few, comparatively speaking, how very few feimales 


| bard's, and cried out 
two Broadway dandies, (a black and a white) a plain merchant |) °*"" » 8° « —- 

: oe 
are old, though without being stale, but as they are adroitly in- urbation, instantly replied, 

side . y » of st re eflect || : 
eae ees to conta Sate one Rasen of ange delighted at this unexpected transmutation of the sublime 
careless off-hand production of an exceedingly clever wnter. I 
nt |) 28> and not a drum was to be had for love or money ; and 

Frenchman, and his younger brother, T. Placide, as the Afn-| 
a lighter complexion; the scene where these two take their} 
lrally drawn, (we are afraid) and therefore repulsive characters, ited States. ‘Two or three months ago, and it was as cold and 
‘looked and talked like a frank and gentlemanly Englishman, i 
‘girl. We think Mrs. Wallack ought to have played the other |/ coloured asthe rainbow. But this is not ail 


" ‘ A trumpet, @ trumpet ! 
| is fashi wife, a talking speculating Yankee, and a |) 
and his tachionshte one € * S \Ito which the other, observing Macbeth stumble in conse 
brace of young ladies and young gentlemen Some of the jokes 
: “ Macbeth doth 
“ll. ey answer just as well as new ones, | - 
Annaent aerenn ee, Cay aaeees pee ane 2 || to the no small amusement of the audience, who were Inghls 
i e er it appears as if it were the | J 
dayhagel Geonghen. Shagiias Beng : | nto the ridiculous. The cause which led to this novel preer 
Th to rted themselves successtully. Placide who |) °F stage effect, was a militia muster having been held that 
e actors exerte eTnise ve no 5. ‘ 
5 eve i it oug’ be done, made an excelle . : 
ne ouny Ging oS pate + || thus it came to pass that the royal army of the “ gracious 
| - 
. | Duncan” was left destitute of this indispensable military 
can exquisite, looked and talked as though he had never worn | " I 
wine together, was one of the liveliest in the piece. Mr. 
‘Simpson and Mrs. Wheatley made the best of two very natu-| there is no climate so variable and fickle as that of these Uni 
Hland Richings played a Broadway lounger fo the life. Barry chilly as December or January ; now in December, it is actually 
as mild as May, and the ladies are to be seen fluttering along 
land Mrs. Sharpe made a very pretty and spirited American |! Broadway as gay as butterflies, and as brilliant and many 
| the south and 
lady rather than Mrs. Hackett, who is more at home in ladies’! the north appear to have changed places, for we find a St 
The main attraction however was | Louis editor complaining of the frost being so severe in that 
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Editorial miseries.—The miseries of editors are proverbial. 


Not to mention bad debts, and the demure countenances of 
| printer’s devils, they are compelled to endure others of a more | 
} vague, but equally unpleasant description. Among these is the 

disagreeable necessity of sometimes giving unintentional) 

offence. Readerscomdemn us for publishing what they think 
we should not, and authors for not publishing what they think 


write a good hand. This ought not to be so. Parents and 
instructors should be more particular on this subject, i! 
they wish the tender plants committed to their charge, 
become useful and ornamental members of society. Toe 
such as have not already acquired the practice of writing « 
neat hand we would recommend an application to Mr 


'we should. Between these two rocks we have dangerous 
‘navigation. If we reject a communication as not sufficiently 
| interesting for the Mirror, monsieur poet getsin a rage—attacks 
us with all the dignity of newspaper malice, and consigns sean i ‘ 

‘us and our poor paper to ruin. Tocandid censure we are) Clura Fisher's New Song.—Firth and Hall have just 
| always willing to submit, and when we know it springs not | published one of Miss Clara Fisher's most favourite boudou 
from personal feeling, are grateful for it; but against this method | songs, called “ Come, let us trip it lightly, love.” The words 
| which private enemies have of assuming the tone of a public) are by S. Woodworth, Esq. and adapted to the harp or piano- 
| censor, in order to vent their own spleen, we beg leave to pro- | forte, from a much-admired Italian air, with new symphonies 
| test. We are sorry to have offended any, but cannot alter our and accompaniments, by Taylor. It is a light playful melo- 
“ These quips, )dy; and the poetry, which most admirably corresponds 1 
s one of our friend W's happiest productions 


Dodge, who teaches this elegant art. This lady has been 
very successful in her vocation, as we can testify by spec: 
mens exhibited by several of her pupils. 


' habits in consequence of undeserved rebuke 
“centences, and paper-bullets of the brain cannot awe us from © character, 
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MISCELLANY. | 
Sree SE. ohne unless his companions were congenial to his taste. 








| of the disagreeable, and shrunk even from convivial intercourse, 
ee When 
PerskVERANCE UNDER DIFFICULTIES.—The late professor) they found him “‘i’ the vein,” therefore, they knew his value, 
Heyne, of Gottingen, was one of the greatest classical scholars! and cherished him. On one occasion he dined with a confi- 
of his own or any other age ; yet he had spent the first thirty-| dential friend, who, finding him in a most sparkling and jovial 
three years of his life not only in obscurity, but in almost in- || mood, induced him to accompany him in the evening to the 
cessant struggle with the most depressing poverty. He had || meeting of their companions at the Canongate. Burns's viva- 
been born indeed amidst the miseries of the lowest indigence, icity promised a rich fund of humour and glee, and his friend, 
his father being a poor weaver, with a large family, for whom | our informant, auguring from the delightful temper in which 
his best exertions were often unable to provide bread. In the | he had caught the poet, promised the members an enjoyment 
memoirs of his own life, Heyne says, ‘ Want was the earliest of the highest order. Burns entered the room, and took his 
companion of my childhood. I well remember the painful | seat beside his friend. The chair was called, and festivity 
impression made on my mind by witnessing the distress of jbegan. An hour passed away, and poor Burns was silent ; 
my mother when without food for her children. How often several attempts to excite his hilarity were made in vain, and 
have I seen her, on a Saturday evening, weeping and wring-|/ during the remainder of the evening he could not be roused 
ing her hands, as she returned from an unsuccessful effort to; even to a smile. At last the disappointed assembly broke up, 
sell the goods which the daily and nightly toils of my father | and the poet forming a little coterie of four or five of his own 
had manufactured!” His parents sent him to achild’s school. immediate and attached friends, repaired to that hittle sanctum, 
Having learnt every thing comprised in the usual course of | known by the name of Burns’s Coffin—which, we are sorry 
the school, he felt a desire to learn latin. A son of the school- |, to say, ison the point of being sacrificed to some modern street 
master was willing to teach him at the rate of four pence a) improvements. Here the rey d enthusi shone out— 
week, but the difficulty of paying so large a sum seemedinsur-| his heart was on his lips in a moment—and, forgetting the 
mountable. One day he was sent to his god-father, who |! gloom of the preceding scene, he charmed his own little circle 
was a baker, in pretty good circumstances, for a loaf; as he | with songs and recitations, until the “peep o’ dawn.” When 
went along, he pondered sorrowfully on this great object of his friend inquired the cause of his silence in the club, his 
his wishes, and entered the shop intears. The good-tempered | answer was characteristic of the susceptibility of his mind, 
baker, on learning the cause of his grief, undertook to pay the || “1 didna like the face o’ the carl who sat in the chair !” 
required fee for him—at which Heyne tells us, he was per Don't BE DiscouRAGED.—Don’t be discouraged, if in the 
feetly intoxicated with joy, and as he ran, all ragged and bare- | outset of life, things do not go on smoothly. It seldom hap- 
foot, through the streets, tossing the loaf in the air, it slipped | pens that the hopes we cherish of the future are realized. 
from his hands and rolled into the gutter. This accident, and | The path of life, in the prospect, appears smooth and level 
a sharp reprimand from his parents, who could ill afford such ||enough, but when we come to travel it, we find it all up hill, 
a loss, brought him to his senses. What sustained his cousegp jond generally rough. The journey is a laborious one, and 
in these circumstances (we here use his own words) was || whether poor or wealthy, high or low, we shall find it so 
neither ambition nor presumption, nor even the hope of one || to our disappointment, if we have built on any other calcu- 
day taking his place among the learned. ‘The stimulus that) lation. ‘To endure cheerfully what must be, and to elbow our 
incessantly spurred him on was the feeling of the humiliation | way as easily as we can, hoping for little, yet striving for 
of his condition—the shame with which he shrunk from the | much, is perhaps the true plan.—But don’t be discouraged, if 


thought of that degradation which the want of a good educa- | occasionally you slip by the way, and your neighbours tread 
tion would impose upon him—above all, the detemined resolu- ||over you a little ; in other words, don’t let a failure or two 
tion of battling courageously with fortune. He was resolved dishearten you—accidents happen ; miscalculations will some- 
to try, he said, whether, although she had thrown him among times be made ; things will often turn out differently from our 
the dust, he would not be able to rise by his own efforts. His /expectations, and we may be sufferers. It is worth while to 
urdour for study only allowed himself two nights’ sleep in the | remember that fortune is like |the skies in April, sometimes 
week ; and all the while his god- father (not the good-tempered | clouded, and sometimes clear and favourable, and it would be 
baker, but another, a well endowed but parsimonious church- | folly to despair of again seeing the sun, because to-day is 
man) scarcely ever wrote to him but to inveigh against his | stormy ; so it is equally unwise to sink into despondency, when 
indolence—often actually addressing his letters on the outside, || fortune frowns, since, in the common course of things, she 
“To M. Heyne, idler, at Leipsic.” || may be surely expected to smile again. 
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And agam. Don’t 








The i@ol being placed near the high altar, the crowd began 
to chant ahymn. As they all fell on their knees, and my 
tight prejudices and pantaloons would not perimit me to do the 
same, I turned into one of the side chapels, and, leaning 
against the railing of the altar, began to speculate on the 
spectacle before me, when the stranger again accosted me. 
Somewhat disconcerted by the interruption, and by the for- 
wardness of the man, I abruptly quitted my place. But, 
before I had moved two steps, he approached, and bowing, 
said, “I am the Baron M., and my palace is just opposite.” 
At this instant the worshippers rose, and the procession turning 
to go out at one of the side doors near where we were stand- 
ing, before I could retreat, I found myself involved in the 
crowd, and obliged to go with the stream. When I reached 
the street, I found the stranger again at my side. This is very 
extraordinary, thought I; and, without sceming to notice 
him, walked away. He followed ; and when we had got out 
of the nucleus of the throng, he seized me firmly by the arm, 
and drew me aside. Enraged and alarmed at this mysterious 
treatment, I shook him fiercely from me. For about the time 
that one might count twenty, he seemed to hesitate ; and then, 
suddenly coming back, repeated in Italian, with considerable 
energy, “I—I am the Baron M. This is my palace; but I 
have nothing to eat!” I looked at the building, near the gate 
of which we were then standing; it was old and ruinous; 
there was no lamp in the court-yard, and only a faint light 
glimmering in one of the windows. 

Mistaking my silence and astonishment, he pulled out his 
watch, and, placing it in my hand, entreated me to give him 
some money. As I had no disposition to become a pawn- 
broker, I returned it with some expression of surprise, and 
took out my purse with the intention of giving it to him, for 
it only contained two or three small pieces. But here all the 
solemnity of the adventure terminated. He snatched it out 
of my hand, and emptying the contents into his own, return- 
ed it; and wishing me good night, ran into the gateway. 

| Constantine.—The following anecdote will illustrate his 
' character a little, under the double aspect of bigot and of ty 

rant. A young nobleman, during service in a church at 
Warsaw, at which Constantine was present, happened, most 
likely unconsciously, to put his hand to his head, and turn his 
hair back, by passing his fingers through it. The grand duke 
observing the action, as soon as the service was concluded 

ordered him into custody, and had the hair on one side of his 
head, from front to back, shaved off. In this condition the 
young nobleman was paraded, bareheaded, through the streets ; 
Constantine exclaiming, “I'll teach you to play the dandy in 
church,” or words to that effect. “This anecdote, which we 
relate on good authority, will remind many of our readers of 














I am eNoAcED.—As a sufficient answer to the charge of be discouraged, if you are deceived in the people of the world : || the “ fantastic tricks” of his father, the Emperor Paul, whom 
tickleness brought by Cobbett, in a late article, against the |it often happens that men wear borrowed characters as well | indeed, he is said strongly to resemble, both in mind and person 
American fair, we insert the following short extract from | 28 borrowed clothes, and sometimes those who have long stood | (Cy; ese sest.—A man sent a note to a rich neighbour he 
Levasseur’s journal of the tour of La Fayette in America, | fair before the world, are very rotten atthe core. From sources | was on friendly terms with, to borrow an ox for a few hours 

“The American ladies are not more remarkable for their such as these, you may be most unexpectedly deceived ; | The worthy old man was no scholar, and happened to have a 
severe conjugal fidelity than the girls are for their constancy ‘and you will naturally feel sore under such deceptions ; but to | guest sitting with him at the time, that he did not wish to 
7) their engagements. At parties I have often had voung | those you must become used; if you fare as most people do, | expose his ignorance to. Opening the note, and pretending 
ladies pointed out to me of eighteen or nineteen, who had been they will lose their novelty before you grow gray and you will | to read it, after reflecting a moment, turning to the servant 
engaged, and of whose tuture husbands, one was in Europe, jlearn to trust men, cautiously, and examine their characters | “ Very good,” says he, “tell your master I'll come myse// 
pursuing his studies, another in China, attending his commer- |closely, before you allow them great opportunities to ujure || presently.” A story is told of a magistrate in England, who 
‘jal business, and a third dangerously employed in the whale |you. Don’t be discouraged under any circumstances. Go} got out of a predicament of nearly the same kind, rather mor: 
fishery, in the most distant seas. Young girls thus engaged, {steadily forward. Rather consult your own conscience than | adroitly. He happened to have a note brought him by a ser 
hold the middle place in society between their still disengaged {the opinions of men, though the last is not to be disregarded. | vant, who took the liberty of telling his superior that he had 
companions and the married ladies. They have already lost | Be industrious—be frugal—be honest: deal in pertect kind-) the wrong end of the note to him, on observing him attemp* 
some of the thoughtless gaicty of the former, and assumed a||ness with all who come in your way, exercising a neighbourly to read it in that position, “ What, sir!” retorted the digni 
The numerous aspirants, designated |#nd obliging spirit in your whole intercourse, and it you do) tary, “do you suppose that I am a magistrate in this city, anc 
here by the name of beau, which at first surrounded them, | !0t prosper as rapidly as any of your neighbours, depend upon! cannot read a letter with any end to me I please ?” 
and were received until a chowe was made, still bestow upon |it you will be as happy. || ALL RULES HAVE ExceptTions.—Two whiskered dandie- 
them delicate attentions, but by no means so particular as | Sictitan Nowirry.—Of the character and condition of with hair enough upon their upper lips to make a grenadier'= 
formerly, and should one of them, either from ignorance or ‘the Sicilian nobles—says Mr. Galt—I have uniformly received , cap, went the other day to the academy of fine arts. On 
obstinate hopes, persist in offering his heart and hand, the | but one opinion. The time of by far the greater number is) reading the inscription over the door, “‘ Nodogs admitted,” the 
answer “1 am engaged,” given with a sweet frankness and an|/ spent in the pursuit of amusement, and of any other object || foremost turned to his friend and wittily observed, “ You must 
indulgent smile, soon destroys all his illusions, without wound- | than the public good. The most of them are in debt, and the ‘go back, Fred, you see they don’t admit you.” “Oh don’t be 
ing his pride. Engagements of this sort precediug marriage “incomes of but few are adequate to their wants; many are in) frightened, gentlemen,” said the door-keeper, ‘' you may bot 
are very common, not only in New-York, but throughout the || state of absolute beggary. come in ;” adding, while pocketing the cash, “the regulation 
United States; and it is exceedingly rare that they are not), One evening, as 1 happened to be returning home, I fell in | does not extend to puppies.” 
fulfilled with religious fidelity. Public opinion is very seveve | with a procession of monks and soldiers bearing an image of | 


slight tinge of the other. 





| A Yankee and an English captain, each in a schooner, tred 

on this point, and does not spare either of the parties which ))St. Francis ; and not having seen any thing of the kind before, ! their speed in Gibraltar bay, when our countryman beat John 

may dispose of themselves without the consent of the other.” | I went with the crowd intoa church towards which the pro-| Bull all hollow. They met on shore, the nextday, and th 
Sensipirity oF Genivs.—When Burns resided in Edin-|/cession was moving. While reckoning the number of the’ Enylishman swore that he had never been outsailed befor: 

burgh, his company was eagerly sought after by the bon-vi | friars as they entered, and having reached a hundred and ) « Just like me,” said Jonathan, “my Jemima never beat nof/t”: 

pants, who yet continue to hold their meetings in their old |, seventy, all excellent subjects for soldiers, a well-dressed gentle- | afore.” 

retreat at the Canongate ; they claimed him as the choicest ||man came up to me, and, bowing, pointed to some of the |) sess 

spirit in their revels, and held out all the temptations that plea-| ornaments as objects worthy of a stranger's curiosity ; but, GEORGE P. MORRIS, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 


sant society and a deep carousal could afford, to induce him to! perceiving me shy of entering into conversation with him, 1 ~ 
Published every Saturday, at 163 William-street, between Beck mn 








3 " \ . "7 fall. i » q 22 ti > J 
remain ainongst them. But Burns’s temperament was as full jand the procession entering the church at the same tine, he and Ann strects.—Terms four dollars per annam, payable in advance 
j No substription teeeived for a less period thon one vert 


of vyeissitude as his life, He was sensitive tothe first approach | walked, or was forced by the current of the crowd, away. 











